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NOTICE. 


Tae Scriptural Interpreter will in future be conducted by 
an association of gentlemen among the members of the 
Cambridge Theological School. In giving into their hands 
the whole management of the work the past editor believes 
that he is securing for it efficient and satisfactory direction. 
For his own failure to issue the numbers as he had given his 
subseribers reason to expect, it would ill become him to offer 
excuses which he must acknowledge tliey could not deem 
sufficient. That he feels regret and some compunction for 
his delinquency they cannet doubt. The pri: ipal induce- 
ment with him for relinquishing the care of the work is the 
certainty that the change will secure its regular publication. 
It will be conducted on precisely the same plan as heretofore. 
The new editors will complete the present volume, and will 
be responsible, except so far as the names of other writers 
may relieve them of responsibleness, for whatever may 
appear in any future numbers, Afier the close of the pres- 
ent volume the monthly publication wil! be resumed. 
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TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 49 


TRANSLATION AND EXPOSITION. 


MATTHEW xiv. 22—36. 


Miracles of Jesus on the Sea of Galilee. 


22 And he immediately made the disciples embark 
in the vessel, and go before him to the other side, 
23 while he sent away the multitudes. And having 
sent away the multitudes, he ascended the moun- 
tain by himself to pray, and in the evening he was 
24 there alone. But the vessel was now in the midst 
of the sea, tossed by the waves; for the wind 
25 was contrary. And in the fourth watch of the 
night he went off to them, walking on the sea. 
26 And the disciples seeing him walking on the sea 
were alarmed, saying, It is an apparition ; and they 
27 cried out from fear. But Jesus immediately spoke 
to them and said, Take courage, it is [, be not 
a3 afraid. ‘Then Peter answered him, Master, if it 
be thou, bid me come to thee upon the waters. 
29 And hé said, Come. And Peter descending from 
the vessel walked upon the waters, to go to Jesus; 
30 but perceiving the wind was strong he was afraid, 
and beginning to sink he cried out, Master, save 
32me. And Jesus immediat:ly stretching out his 
hand took hold of him, and says to him, O thou 
32 of little faith, why didst thou doubt?) And when 
they had entered the vessel, the wind ceased, 
33 And those who were in the vessel came and pros- 
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trated themselves before him, saying, Truly thou 
art the Son of God. 

34 And having passed over they came into the 

35 territory of Gennesareth. And the men of that 
place knowing him sent into all the surrounding 
country, and brought to him all who were diseased. 

36 And they besought him that they might but touch 
the hem of his garment; and whoever touched 
were cured. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


See Mark’s account of these events, vi. 45—56. Jouhn also 
mentions the miracles on the lake, vi. 16—21. 

V. 22. The reason for dismissing the people and sending 
his disciples to the other side of the lake is given by John — 
* When Jesus therefore perceived that they would come and 
take him by force to make him a king,’ (being persuaded by 


the miracle which had just supplied their wants that he was 
‘the prophet that should come into the world,’) ‘he depart- 
ed again into a mountain himself alone.’ So anxious was he 
toavoid any popular tumult, and to withhold encouragement 
from the wrong notions which they entertained of his office. 

To the other side. The place where Jesus fed the multitude 
was not far from the city of Bethsaida, see Luke ix. 10; John 
vi. 23. Yet Mark says, vi. 45, that ‘he constrained his dis- 
ciples to goto the other side before unto Bethsaida, and 
John vi. 17, that ‘they went over the sea towards Caper- 
naum.” There were two places of the name of Bethsaida, 
on different sides of the Sea of Galilee. The disciples 
leaving the northeastern part of the lake might sail towards 
Capernaum before they bent their course directly towards 
Tiberias on the western shore. 
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V. 23. Inthe evening. See note on ver. 15, page 46. 

V.24. The Sea of Tiberias has always been subject to 
gusts of wind and sudden tempests. 

V. 25. In the fourth watch of the night. After the conquest 
of Palestine by the Romans the Jews adopted the Roman 
division of the night into four watches of equal length. ‘ In 
the fourth watch’ would be after three o’clock in the morning. 

V.25. Walking on the sea, This was a manifest and in- 
disputable miracle. 

V. 28. Ifit be thou &c,. This form of expression did not 
indicate any want of faith in Peter’s mind. He recognised 
his Master’s voice, yet wished for more certain proof that it 
was he, and therefore sought from him a command which he 
presumed no one else would dare to give, but with which 
through his confidence in the divine power of Christ he should 
not hesitate to comply. 

V.29. And he said, Come. Jesus permitted the Apostle to 
make the attempt, that his faith might be put to the tcst, and 
he be enlightened respecting both his own character aid the 
nature of that faith which he must exercise in future years. 

V. 30. Beginning to sink. So long as his faith was entire 
it was rewarded by ability to tread the waves, but as soon as 
it began to yield to an apprehension of danger, the miraculous 
support was withdrawn and his fears produced their own 
fulfilment. Still his coufidence in his Master did not desert 
him, but only gave way to a partial distrust, 

V.32. The wind ceased. From the manner in which this 
is mentioned, there can be no doubt that the miraculous 
power of Jesus was exerted in subduing the wind. 

V.33. Those who were in the vessel came. I see no reason 
for supposing that these were any others than the disciples. 

Truly thou art the Son of God. The import of this phrase 
from the lips of the disciples may be learned from Nathan- 
iel’s exclamation, John i. 49, ‘Rabbi, thou art the Son of 
God, thou art the king of Israel,’ The evidences of bis 
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* 
power which they had now witnessed convinced them, or 
rather renewed, strengthened, gave new energy to their con- 
viction, that Jesus was indeed the Messiah. Compare also 
Matt. xxvi. 63. 

V. 34. The territory of Gennesareth. This was a small 
district of Lower Galilee, lying on the western side of the 
lake to which it gave its name. Inthe Old Testament it is 
mentioned under the name of Chinnereth, Deut. iii. 17, Josh. 
xix. 35, 1 Kings xv. 20, (see also Numb. xxxiv. 11.) 

V. 35. Knowing him. Jesus had spent much time in this 
neighborhood. Capernaum was not far distant. The people 
had doubtless heard of his miracles, particularly of the resto- 
ration to life of the ruler’s daughter, Matt. ix. 26, and of the 
cure of the diseased woman, who ‘touched the hem of his 
garment 7 which may have occasioned their request men- 
tioned in the next verse. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


1. The example of our Lord should teach us to cul- 
tivate habits of secret prayer and meditation. He ‘as- 
cended a mountain by himself to pray,’ and there remain- 
ed for hours. How much more need have we by seasons 
of retirement to prepare ourselves for the temptations 
and labors of life. Few of us prize or use this great 
privilege as we should if we properly regarded our own 
good, or duly considered the instruction of our Saviour’s 
life. 

2. What a display of miraculous power is recorded 
in these few verses. The knowledge which Jesus had 
of the situation of his disciples (Mark vi. 48)—his walk- 
ing upon the surface of the lake — the ability which was 
granted to Peter to approach him on the waves—the res- 
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cue of the Apostle when his faith failed — the instan- 
taneous calm—the immediate arrival of the vessel 
at the shore (John vi. 21) — each of these circumstances 
was a distinct exhibition of supernatural power. And 
when to these we add the miracle of feeding the mul- 
titude a few hours previous, can we wonder that the dis- 
ciples prostrated themselves before Jesus with mingled 
amazement and faith ? 

3. The character of Peter is strongly illustrated in 
this narrative, while his example suggests valuable instruc- 
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tion. Ardent and sanguine, his impulses often betrayed him 

into presumption, which was rebuked by its own conse- 

quences. Here we observe faith, self-conceit and distrust 

succeeding and qualifying each other in a manner so per- 

d fectly natural as alone to give an air of truth to the story. 
Similar mixture and vacillation of feelings belong to 
Christian experience now. The disciple of Jesus 
should so temper his faith with humility, that while he 
shall be ready for every duty, he may not needlessly rush 
into danger and expose himself to shame. 

4. How tender was the treatment of Jesus to his 
disciples — how considerate — how affectionate. ‘They 
were alarmed ; ‘ Be not afraid,’ says he, ‘it is I.’ Peter 
is sinking; Jesus stretches out his arm to save him, chid- 

ing him only in these words, ‘ O thou of little faith, why 
didstthou doubt?’ What honest heart but must be touched 
by such generusity. His spirit was a spirit of love, to- 
wards all whether friends or foes. His religion was ex- 
pressed in his character; a compassionate tenderness 
is ever breathing through his gospel, and soliciting the 
confidence of all, even of the unbelieving and the 
sinful. 
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ON OUR LORD’s PROPHECY 


ON OUR LORD’S PROPHECY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM. 


When a book is put into our hands of which the ob- 
ject is to please the fancy, or at most afford a few hours’ 
gratification to the intellect, if the claim of antiquity is 
advanced for the book, and the authorship is attributed 
to a particular individual, nolarge amount of proof is re- 
quisite to convince us of the validity of these claims, 
because the reputation of the writer is the principal 
thing affected by the decision. ‘The book will produce 
its effect, whether written by one man or another, or a 
few years earlier or later. Should the book bea history, 
these particulars assume a greater degree of importance, 
because, in proportion to the scarcity of histories of the 
same period, the credit which should be given to the nar- 
rations of the book must depend upon the character of the 
historian ; and we require to be convinced who he was, 
and that he was a man of veracity, before we can yield up 
our minds to his guidance. In the case before us these 
particulars assume a still greater importance because of 
the very great interests involved. 

It will be necessary to assume that the three first Gos- 
pels, in each of which the prediction which is to be con- 
sidered is contained, were written by the individuals 
whose names they bear. If there is any one question 
connected with antiquity which would strike the mind of 
an intelligent heathen as settled by proof beyond the pos- 
sibility of a doubt, it would seem that this is that one, 
the testimony is so strong and so clear. 

That this prophecy was delivered and published before 
the events which it predicts took place, will appear from 
the following considerations. 
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OF THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 55 


i. The probable course of human life will assign an 
earlier date. Jerusalem was taken seventy years after 
the birth of our Lord. One of the Evangelists who re- 
late this prediction was our Lord’s immediate follower, 
and the others were associates of his immediate followers. 
Neither of them could have been much younger than 
himself, so that they must t «ve been far advanced in life 
at the time of this event; und no good reason — as in 
the case of John — indeed, no reason has been given, 
why they should have deferred writing their histories to 
so late a period, when the vigor of their minds and me- 
mories must in all probability have passed, even if they 
could have expected to live so long. 

2. If the Evangelists had known of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, it is most probable that they would have 
dropped some word or hint about the completion of the 
prophecy ; just as Luke has done in the Acts, where, 
speaking of a prediction of a dearth by Agabus, he adds, 
‘which came to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar.’* 
Each of them has related the words of Jesus distinctly, 
in a consecutive train, with occasional references in other 
parts of their books; but no one word or hint as to their 
having come to pass. Admit, that it would have been 
the part of an artful impostor, to have avoided all expres- 
sions of this kind. But the writers of the Gospels were 
no cunning men. The arts of composition were none 
of theirs. Of all writers that ever have written, they 
thought least about providing against objections. Besides, 
an impostor would have taken pains to drop some hints, 
if he would not have expressly stated, that he had written 
before the wars of Judea. But neither the one thing nor 
the other is done. There is noone word to intimate whe- 


* Acts xi. 28. 
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ther it was before or after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
that these books were composed ; and this is perfectly in 
keeping with the character of honest men, giving a 
simple account of a prediction which they had heard 
before its fulfilment. 

3. The admonitions, which Christ gives his followers 
to depart out of Jerusalem, furnish another reason for 
believing that this prediction was delivered before the 
event. Either the Christians did flee —as Eusebius, the 
ecclesiastical historian of the fourth century, tells us they 
did— when they saw the siege approaching; or they 
did not. If they did, it must have been —as the same 
writer tells us — in consequence of their having the pro- 
phecy, with its accompanying caution, among them; for 
they were Jews, and had all the strong national feeling 
of their countrymen, which would have made them as 
unwilling as their brethren to leave their capital city to 
be overthrown by their enemies. If they did not flee, it 
is incredible that an impostor, writing soon after the 
downfall of Jerusalem — for the most unfavorable view 
cannot place these books later than this — and addressing 
Jews and Jewish converts, should have pretended that 
the followers of Christ had received admonitions, of 
which they made no use when the occasion arrived, and 
of which experience then recent proved that they either 
had no knowledge, or were unaccountably negligent — 
unaccountably so, for it touched their lives and dearest 
mterests. 

4. The testimony of all the writers of antiquity, though 
varying as to the precise year of the publication of the 
three Gospels, concurs in assigning them a date prior to 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; and this argument includes 
the whole of the, so called, historical evidence. 
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Such are the reasons for an unqualified belief in the 
authenticity of this prophecy of our Saviour. But a 
prediction without its fulfilment is of little value for 
strengthening our confidence in him who makes it; and 
this point will now be considered. 

Jesus was seated upon the Mount of Olives, which was 
separated from the hill on which the temple was built 
only by the valley of the brook Kedron. From this ele- 
vation he could look directly down into the city; and 
the temple was conspicuous, with all that richness and 
splendor of marble, silver and gold, which had made it 
the admiration of the world. In this situation he utters 
the prediction which is our subject. ‘ Verily I say unto 
you,’ says he to his disciples, ‘there shall not be left 
here one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown 
down.’* And sothe event was strictly and literally, 
although some of the stones were of a sizet to excite the 
adiiration of the present age with all its boasted mechan- 
ical improvements, and were fastened together with bars 
of iron. Notwithstanding that Titus, the general of the 
Roman army and son of the Emperor, was extremely 
anxious thatthe temple should be preserved, as an orna- 
ment to the Roman empire, and gave strict commands to 
that effect to his army, still the act of a hasty and excited 
soldier set it on fire, for God had determined its destruc- 
tion; and Josephus, the Jewish historian and general, 
who was at that time a captain in the Roman army, tells 
us, ‘Titus then commanded the soldiers to dig up the 
foundations both of the temple and of the city.’{ Again, 
in an after part of his work, he makes one of the Jewish 


* Matt. xxiv. 2. Mark xiii. 2. Luke xxi. 6. 
t They were forty feet long, eighteen wide, and twelve high. 
t Jewish War, B. vii.C. L. §1. 
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generals to say, ‘ The house of God hath been rooted up 
from the very foundations.’* And the Jewish Talmud 
says, ‘ Rufus, captain of the army of ‘Titus, did with a 
plough-share tear up the foundations of the temple.’+ It 
is well known that a Turkish mosque now stands on what 
was once its site. 

But many circumstances are mentioned, which were 
to precede this event. ‘Many false prophets,’ says 
our Saviour, ‘shall arise, and shall show’ (that is, pro- 
pose or promise, for the original Greek word admits that 
meaning) ‘signs and wonders, and many shall come in 
my name, saying, ‘‘ [am Christ,” and they shall deceive 
many.’t Josephus tells us, that ‘ one thing which prin- 
cipally excited the Jewish people to war with the Romans 
was an ambiguous oracle, found in their sacred writings, 
that a great deliverer was to arise among them about 
that time, who should obtain the empire of the world.’§ 
Hence the multiplicity of these false prophets, and the 
success they met with in deluding the multitudes. He 
says, ‘ they persuaded the people to follow them into the 
wilderness, where they said they would see manifest 
sights and wonders performed by the power of God.’ In 
the year 45 one Theudas led away a ‘ great multitude ;’ 
but his company was dispersed and himself put to death. 
After this, an Egyptian, mentioned in the Acts,]|| 
persuaded the people to follow him to the Mount of 
Olives ; but Felix sent his soldiers, who killed four hun- 
dred of his followers and took two hundred prisoners. 
Besides these there were the Theudas, and Judas of 


* War, vii. 8. 7. t Whitby’s notes on Matt. xxiv. 2. 
¢ Matt. xxiv. 5 and1l. Mark xiii.6. Luke xxi. 8. 
§ War, vi. 5. 4. || Acts xxi. 38. 
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OF THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 59 
Galilee, mentioned by Gamaliel, in his advice to the 
council,* both of whom were destroyed, as well as many 
of their followers. But time would fail, to attempt any- 
thing like an enumeration of these impostors. They 
were continually springing up, being often instigated by 
the Jewish leaders, particularly after the war had begun, 
to excite the spirits of the people and keep up their 
courage. 

‘ Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars, antl of com- 
motions ; there shall be famines and pestilences and earth- 
quakes in divers places. All these are but the begin- 
ning of sorrows.’t So far as other nations besides the 
Jews may beherereferred to, there is only need to allude 
tothe character of the Roman nation, with the whole 
known world at this time subject to their dominion, but 
with insurrections and rebellions constantly demanding 


_ their attention and the force of their all-conquering arms, 


As to the Jews themselves, Josephus gives an account of 
a disturbance among the Jews of Mesopotamia, in the 
year 40, which occasioned the death of more than 50,- 
000 people ;f and of a tumult in Jerusalem, in which 
10,000 perished.§ ‘In Syria,’ he says, ‘the disorders 
were terrible, for every city was divided by armed parties, 
and the safety of the one depended upon the destruction of 
the other. The days were spent in slaughter, and the 
nights in terrors which were the worstof the two. It was 
common to see cities filled with dead bodies, lying unbu- 
ricd; old men and infants scattered about promiscuously, 
all dead.’|| Indeed, it seems almost as if the people of 
every place, where any of the Jews had established them- 


*Acts v. 36, 37. 
t Matt. xxiv. 6—8. Mark xiii. 7,8. Luke xxi. 9—11. 
t Antiq. xviii. 9. § War, ii. 12. 1. |] Ib. ii. 18, 2. 
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selves, only sought an opportunity to give vent to their 
hatred of them, and destroy as many of them as they 
could. — There were ‘famines, and pestilences, and 
earthquakes,’ predicted. We learn from Josephus, and 
other profane historians, that there were two famines in 
the reign of the Emperor Claudius, besides some others 
within our period, some of which were the most severely 
felt in Judea. ‘Two ravages of the pestilence within 
this time are spoken of, one at Babylon and one at Rome, 
in both which, especially the former, the Jews suffered. 
Tacitus and also Eusebius speak of an earthquake in 
the reign of Nero, which destroyed three great cities. 
‘ Many earthquakes’ isthe phrase used by writers, in re- 
lation to the circumstances of these times. 

‘ They shall deliver you up to be afflicted, and to be 
beaten, and to be put in prison; and they shall kill you, 
and ye shall be hated by all nations, formy name’s sake.’* 
Upon this point there is need but to refer to the account 
given in the Acts, of how the Christians were brought 
before the council, and beaten, and imprisoned ; how 
Stephen the first martyr after our blessed Lord, was ston- 
ed to death ; and James, the brother of Jesus, beheaded 
by Herod. ‘Within the period between the crucifixion 
and the destruction of Jerusalem came also the whole of 
the reign of the tyrant Nero, whose persecutions of these 
sufferers have made his name to be a by-word for cruelty 
ever since. No inquisition ever exceeded him in tortur- 
ing men. ‘To attempt a description of the methods used 
would only be revolting to the feelings, and tend needless- 
ly to familiarize us with suffering and thus blunt our 
susceptibilities. 





* Matt. xxiv. 9. Mark xiii. 9. Luke xxi. 12. 
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One consequence of these dreadful persecutions was 
the fulfilment of another particular in our Saviour’s pre- 
diction, — ‘ Many shall be offended, and ye shall be be- 
trayed both by parents, and brethren, and kinsfolks, and 
friends.’* ‘This would be the natural result of the fear 
of such sufferings in weak minds, indeed in any but the 
very strongest; and Tacitus expressly tells us, that ‘the 
Christians were betrayed by their nearest relatives and 
dearest friends.’ 

Saint Paul informs us that the words, ‘The gospel 
must first be published among all nations,’+ were fulfilled, 
when he tells the Roman church, that ‘their faith was 
spoken of throughout the whole world,’{ and the Colos- 
sians, that ‘the gospel was preached to every creature 
which is under heaven.’§ This is all strong language, 
it is true, but that of the fulfilment is not less strong than 
that of the prediction. 

After all these previous circumstances were accom- 
plished, our Lord said, speaking of the city, ‘ The days 
shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a 
trench about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee 
in on every side. There shall be great tribulation, such 
as was not since the beginning of the world to this time. 
There shall be great wrath upon this people, and they 
shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be led away 
captive into all nations.’|| When Titus sat down with 
his army before Jerusalem, he not only perfectly invested 
it with his soldiers, but he actually built a wall with its 
accompanying trench round the whole city —a very un- 


* Matt. xxiv. 10. Mark xiii. 12. Luke xxi. 16, 

t Matt. xxiv. 14. Mark xiii. 10. ¢ Rom, i. 8. § Col. i. 23. 

i Matt. xxiv. 21. Mark xiii. 19. Luke xix. 43. xxi. 23, 24. 
6 
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usual, if not unprecedented thing, and thus entirely cut 
off all communication with the surrounding country. It 
was the time of the feast of the Passover, and the people 
from the whole land were then assembled at their tem- 
ple and capital city, to keep the feast according to the 
law of Moses. ‘The appearance of the army before the 
walls was so sudden, that the assembled multitudes were 
prevented from returning to their homes; and thus the 
whole nation was shut up within the walls of Jerusalem, 
and involved in one common fate; hence the impending 
ruin became not an affair of the city only, but, properly 
speaking, a national calamity. The sufferings from fa- 
mine, which were the result of this and a previous wan- 
ton destruction of provisions by party animosity, were 
truly terrible. If any one had a little food, his neighbor 
tore it from him; and if he strove to keep it, the soldier 
of his own nation and his fellow-sufferer would stab him 
to the heart, and thus gain possession of the poor morsel 
which perhaps the beggar at our doors would refuse. 
Whole families died of starvation. When they could no 
longer bury the bodies for their number, they threw them 
over the wall of the city and there left them ; and when 
they could no longer do even this, they shut them up in 
the houses in which they died, and left them to be resolv- 
ed into their native elements, or be taken care of by the 
Romans. Whenevera respite came to the attacks of 
the enemy without, the three parties into which the city 
was divided fought among themselves. Even a foreign 
and common enemy beating at their gates failed to unite 
them, so rancorous was the hatred of one party against 
another. ‘Thus they themselves hastened their destruc- 
tion; and so manifestly was this the case, that when 
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Titus entered the city he could not but exclaim, ‘ We 
have certainly had God for our helper in this war, for 
what could the hands of man effect against such fortifica- 
tions. * ‘The whole number of those who died at this 
siege Josephus, the Jew, states at eleven hundred thou- 
sand.t ‘Truly the multitude of those that there perished 
exceeded all the destructions that either men or God ever 
brought upon the world. The number of captives, he 
says, was ninetyseven thousand.{ Some of them Titus 
carried with. him to Rome; some he sent to work the 
mines; many he sent into the provinces of the Roman 
empire as presents ; and the remainder were sold as slaves, 
according to the universal custom of the times. Thus 
was fulfilled the saying, that they should be “led away 
captive into all nations.’ i 

Finally, our Lord says, ‘ Verily, I say unto you, this 
generation shall not pass away till all these things be ful- 
filled.§ T’o show that this was the fact, there is only 
need to repeat that all histories, Pagan as well as Chris- 
tian, agree that Jerusalem was taken in the year 70 of 
ourera. At the time of the prediction our Lord was 
thirty years old; of course there were but forty years to 
elapse, and it would be strange indeed, if in that short 
space of time the country had seen an entire change of 
its inhabitants, without a single exception. 

Thus, in brief, was this most extraordinary prophecy 
circumstantially fulfilled. It were a bold assertion in 
any one, to say that this accomplishment was the result 
of mere accident, notwithstanding the minuteness of the 
detail; and that man’s credulity must be great indeed, 


* Josephus—War vi. 9. 1. tib. § 2. tIb. §3. 
§ Matt. xxiv. 34. Mark xiii. 30. Luke xxi. 32. 
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who can believe that mere human knowledge or any poli- 
tical sagacity could foresee such a consummation, pre- 
ceded by such a succession of circumstances. At the 
time of the crucifixion the Jewish nation was in as quiet 
and peaceable a state as it had been for the preceding 
century, and many of the causes, indeed all the most im- 
mediately irritating circumstances, which produced the 
revolt, had not begun to operate. No, — human wisdom 
in its most exalted state falls far short of such a percep- 
tion of the future, as this prediction affords. It can be 
attributed to nothing short of the knowledge of * Him 
who knoweth all things.’ From God alone it must have 
proceeded, and to him be the glory; and to us be firm 
confidence and unqualified trust, in Jesus who uttered it, 
and in that religion which it was intended to establish 
and confirm. G. W. WOODWARD. 


MISTRANSLATIONS IN FHE COMMON VERSION OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT.* 


GOSPEL OF LUKE. 


Luke 1. 24. And hid herself. This tends to give an 
untrue, and so far injurious impression. Campbell 
translates — And lived in retirement. Pearce, Dr S. 
Clarke, Schleusner and Gilpin, favor the same sense. 

i. 54, 55. He hath holpen his servant Israel, §c. 
The present version has doubtless deranged the natural 
position of these clauses. Newcome and Pearce give 


* Continued from p. 22. 
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it — He helpeth his servant Israel, that (as he promised 
unto our fathers) he might remember his mercy to Abra- 
ham and his seed. 

ii. 23. Every male that opencth the womb. Or, ‘ every 
first-born male child. This is more decent, and equally 
expressive. So, Beza, Schmidius and the Version of 
Mons.’ Prof. Symonds. 

iii. 7. From the wrath to come. From such a form 
of expression numbers derive the idea of the retributions 
of eternity. But the original denotes not a future in 
general, but a near and approaching evil. Thus Camp- 
bell translates — from the impending vengeance; viz. the 
siege and destruction of Jerusalem. Hammond, Pearce, 
Newcome and Wakefield use the same phraseology. 
This criticism applies equally to Matt. ii. 7. 

ii. 22. In a bodily shape like a dove uponhim. This 
clause, unbroken by any points, insensibly conveys the 
notion that the form which the Holy Spirit took was 
that of a dove. But this is not the meaning. The com- 
parison expresses only the gentle and hovering motion of 
that bird. Newcome preserves this sense — And the 
Holy Spirit descended upon him in a bodily appearance, 
like a dove. So, Hammond, Whitby and Harwood. 
Luke x. 18, presents a disposition of words liable to the 
same misapprehension. 

iv. 32. At his doctrine. The same objection applies 
here, as to Matt. vii. 28, and Mark i. 22. See note on 
the last of these, p. 16. 

v. 10. And so was also James and John. This clause 
is one of those cited by Prof. Symonds, for its palpable 
ungrammaticalness, — ‘so was James and John.’ 

v.17. Tohealthem. Properly, to cure the people; as 
6* 
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all judicious translators. There is an obvious ellipsis in 
the original, which any critic or translator may fill, without 
exercising thereby either great sagacity or great pre- 
sumption. 

v.26. Have seen strange things. This is defective in 
force. Incredible things; Castalio, Erasmus and Camp- 
bell. Adam Clarke too evidently approves this sense. 

vi. 24, 25, 26. Wo unto you. This phrase carries 
with it nothing short of a passionate imprecation ; when 
truly rendered, it is only an interjection of the deepest 
concern. Alas for you; Newcome and Wakefield. 

vi. 40. Every one that is perfect. There is no very 
definite sense gathered from this. Every finished (or 
thoroughly instructed, A. Clarke) disciple; Campbell. 
Wakefield has it — Let every disciple be duly prepared 
as his teacher. Pearce, in like manner. 

vil. 29. Justified God. ‘This is an expression of very 
equivocal propriety, as applied to the Supreme Being. 
Apart from this objection, its meaning is somewhat per- 
plexing. Most translators render, acknowledged God to 
be just; as Adam Clarke and Pearce: or, thankfully re- 
ceived the kindness (or mercy) of God; as Dr Clarke, 
Wakefield, Hammond and Symonds. 

vil. 47. For she loved much. ‘This version is rejected 
by almost common consent; translators substituting 
Therefore in place of For. ‘The latter,’ says Campbell, 
‘is repugnant to the whole scope of the parable just before 
propounded ; which represents forgiveness as the cause 
of the love, not the love as the cause of the forgiveness.’ 

vill. 55. And her spirit came again. Or, more 
strictly, her breath; as Newcome, Wakefield and 
Schleusner. The natural life is clearly the thing spoken 
of. 
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ix. 32. When they were awake. These words, after 
just saying that the three disciples ‘were heavy with 
sleep,’ make but a cloudy sense. Newcome translates— 
when they awoke; Wakefield — but waking in the mean 
time; Dr Benson — were heavy with sleep, yet continuing 
awake, &c., i. e. they were overpowered with a kind of 
stupor, which did not wholly interrupt the exercise of 
their senses. 

ix. 34. And they feared as they entered into the cloud. 
Prof. Symonds remarks that the pronouns seem thoroughly 
to have confused this verse. It would be better — the 
disciples were afraid, when they saw them (Jesus, &c.) 
entering ; so, Beausobre, Castalio and Campbell. 

x. 1. Other seventy also. This is ingeniously awk- 
ward. It is also calculated to mislead. ‘Rather,’ says 
Adam Clarke, ‘ seventy others also; the present version 
seeming to convey, that he had appointed seventy before 
this time, though the word ‘‘ other”’ has probably a refer- 
ence to the twelve first chosen.’ So, all writers and 
versions. 

x. 15. To hell. Properly, to the grave, as translators 
generally. It is observed, ‘both the Greek word and 
the corresponding Hebrew signify the state or abode of 
the dead in general, both good and bad; those parts 
which are below the earth or the sea.’ Capernaum 
therefore is said to be brought, ‘ not to a place of torment, 
but rather to a state of desolation.’ A. Clarke. 

x. 18. I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven. 
See note on Luke iii. 22, p. 65. The comparison of the 
swiftness of Satan’s fall to the lightning-flash, is disguised 
by the position of the words in the present version. It 
should be, I beheld Satan fall, as lightning from 
heaven, i. e. precipitately. So most translators. 
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x. 30. Went down from Jerusalem. Or rather, a 
man of Jerusalem on his way to Jericho; as Wakefield, 
Pearce, A. Clarke and others. The very pith of the 
story turns upon the man’s being a Jew, which the pres- 
ent version by no means necessarily implies. 

xii. 1. rst of all. The position of these words 
merely implies —in the outset of his discourse. But the 
comma should precede them, instead of coming after — 
Above all things, beware of the leaven, &c.; as Beza, 
Wetstein, Markland, Dr Clarke, Symonds, &c. The 
old English versions also have most of them the like 
arrangement. 

xii. 29. Neither be ye of doubtful mind. Properly, 
live not aninzious suspense ; as translators generally. 

xii. 46. Will cut him in sunder. This presents an 
image of capital punishment, in a most revolting form. 
But what is meant doubtless is— will cut him off, or 
discard him; and so Beza, Campbell, Pearce and Adam 
Clarke. 

xii. 49. What will I, if it be already kindled? But 
the majority of interpreters make this a double interroga- 
tory — And what is my wish? O that it were now kin- 
dled? as Grotius, Doddridge, Knatchbull, Pearce and 
Wynne. 

xiv. 3,5. And Jesus answering. Our translators have 
repeatedly thus rendered the term in the original, when 
no question has been asked, and nothing has preceded. 
Here Jesus is made to answer to an absolute silence. 
Symonds mentions a still more remarkable case, where 
it is used in reference to an inanimate thing — the barren 
fig-tree, (Mark xi. 14). All judicious critics consider it 
an idiom of the Greek language, having the force of — 
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‘to continue the subject,’ and merge the word as an ex- 
pletive. Thus Campbell (verse 5) — Then resuming his 
discourse. 

xvii. 2. Than that he should offend one of these little 
ones. ‘This very faulty rendering has already been 
noticed, (see note on Mark vi. 3, p. 17,) but it is not 
out of place to add here, that the Greek verb is, says Prof. 
Symonds, very properly translated by the Genevan Bible, 
Beza, Schmidius, the authors of the Zurich versions, the 
Spanish and the Italian versions. He adds, ‘Our trans- 
lators looked upon themselves as authorized to imsert 
nonsense in the text, provided they foisted the true . 
meaning into the margin; for there we find, ‘ should 
cause to offend.”’’ This form of words ‘ would be easily 
understood by the common people ;’ that which is sub- 
stituted, ‘they take in a sense directly opposite.’ 

xvii. 7. Will say unto him by and by. The position 
of the adverb, by and by, wholly obscures the meaning 
intended. It belongs to the last clause of the verse — 
Come hither and sit down immediately (or by and by). 
So the Vulgate, Erasmus, Castalio, Doddridge, Pearce 
and modern translators generally. 

xvii. 16. At his feet. Properly, at the feet of Jesus ; 
as Pearce, Wakefield, Newcome and Campbell. So, 
too, the Syriac, A&thiopic and Persic versions. Another 
example of negligence as to antecedents. 

xvii. 18. There are not**returned, &c. Probably 
rather, Have none returned**glory to God, &¢.; as Cas- 
talio and Campbell, following the Syriac version. 

xvii. 21. Js within you. This rendering is indeed 
supported by one or two other versions; but the great 
majority of translators prefer — is in the midst of you, i. e. 
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it has already come. The spiritual internal nature of 
the religion, though a manifest truth, was not, in their 
view, the thing here meant. 

xviii. 3. Avenge me of mine adversary. The present 
version in using this word, avenge, countenances an un- 
christian sentiment, and hence almost all translators ren- 
der — Do me justice on my adversary. 

xviii. 7. Though he bear long with them. But to 
‘bear long with’ one, suggests a bad sense as to him who 
is the object of it; which is clearly not meant here. 
Though he delaycth their cause so long, is Wakefield's 
more just rendering, as well as that of most translators. 

xviii. 8. Shall he find faith on the earth? There is 
probably a double error here. Instead of the compre- 
hensive term earth we should render, with most transla- 
tors, in the land, i.e. the land of Judea. Again, faith in 
general is not the idea intended, but such faith, or this 
faith; viz. the belief or assurance of his coming and suc- 
cor just spoken of (vs. 7,8). So Wakefield, Campbell 
and Whitby. 

xviii. 11. Stood and prayed thus with himself. Prop- 
erly, standing by himseif, thus prayed, So Doddridge, 
Wakefield, Newcome, Gilpin, Whitby and A. Clarke. 
The words with himself, as they now stand, are an un- 
meaning expletive. 

xviii. 42. lath saved thee. By a less servile literal- 
ness the temporal benefit meant would have been better 
expressed. Any higher sense than this is out of the 
question. Hath cured (or restored) thee; as Dr Clarke, 
Erasmus, Wakefield, Newcome and Campbell. Wiclif, 
too, is right—thi feith hath maad thee saaf (thy faith 
hath made thee safe). 
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xix. 12. To receive for himself a kingdom. Properly, 
as Campbell —to procure for himself the royalty. Camp- 
bell observes, that any one would think from the first 
rendering, ‘ that it was a different kingdom from that in 
which he dwelt.’ Castalio presents the idea scarcely less 
clearly — that he might enter into possession of the king- 
dom. ‘The narration indeed of our translators is s0 
devoid of vividness, that Wakefield concludes (on ver, 14) 
that they were ignorant of the historical circumstances 
on which the parable rests, notorious as they were. 

xix. 13. Occupy till I come. Rather, trafic with 
these till I come; as Doddridge, Pearce, Newcome, &c. 
The Latin translators all have it right. 

xx. 1. Came upon him with the elders. ‘As if, says 
Prof. Symonds, ‘they intended to destroy the elders as 
well as Jesus. We must invert the order of the words, 
The chief priests and the scribes, with the elders, came 
upon him.’ Neither Wiclif nor Tindall, as he shows, 
is open to this censure, 

xx. 29. There were therefore. Prof. Symonds asks 
‘if the provision of the Mosaic Law (vs. 28) could possi- 
bly be a reason why there should be seven brethren.’ 
Such is the effect of an injudicious use of the illative par- 
ticle, ‘therefore.’ The Greek word is here simply a 
conjunction ; and so the Genevan Bible, Castalio, Pearce 
and modern translators regard it — Now there were, &c. 
Had our translators consulted their own version of the 
parallel passage in Matthew, (xxii. 25) it might have 
taught them better. — Prof. Symonds has pointed out in 
these verses, (29 and 30) another evidence of that disre- 
gard of uniformity in rendering, to which they were so 
prone. The example itself is not of moment, except in 
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this view; they have translated, in close succession, 
‘without children,’ and ‘ childless,’ the Greek being the 
same in both. 

xxi. 13. Shall turnto you for a testimony. This is 
too obscure to afford any sense to the reader. It is by 
most amended thus, or to this effect — Will turn out on 
your part for a testimony to them. 

xxi. 19. Jn your patience possess ye your souls. ‘The 
meaning of this passage is wholly disguised in the received 
version; which strictly is— By your perseverance will 
ye preserve your lives. So most translators. Campbell, 
Newcome and Castalio indeed express this sense imper- 
atively, or as a direction — Save yourselves by your per- 
severance. 

xxii. 2. For they feared the people. This causal 
particle, for, only serves to confuse and pervert the 
sense. ‘The reason why they determined to kill Jesus, 
cannot but appear to be a very extraordinary one.’ Prof. 
Symonds, who would obviate this, by rendering the 
former clause — sought a convenient opportunity to put 
Jesus to death. Newcome has it — sought how they might 
safely, &c. The particle, for, cannot at all apply to 
the design to kill, but does very properly to caution in the 
execution. Wakefield produces consistency by altering 
merely the particle— But they were afraid of the 
people. 

xxii. 15. With desire Ihave desired. Our translators 
would have shown more judgment in dispensing with this 
Hebrew idiom, as they have often done with similar 
idioms, and substituting an English phrase. It expresses 
intensity, and ‘ cannot,’ says Symonds, ‘ be rendered better 
than in the Genevan and Bishops’ Bibles — I have earnest- 
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ly desired. Why our translators did not adopt this in- 
terpretation, it seems hard to conceive.’ The Spanish 
and Italian versions, and that of Mons also, express it 
justly. 

xxii. 32. When thou art converted. Our Saviour’s 
prophetic allusion to Peter’s returning fidelity after his 
fall is very dark and disguised in the present version. 
When thou art returned, or hast recovered thyself; as 
Newcome, Pearce, Wakefield and Campbell. 

xxiii. 15. “Is done unto him. This is unintelligible 
and absurd. Judicious translators, following a less 
literal, yet defensible construction of the Greek, render, 
done by him. So Le Clerc, Doddridge, Beza, Casialio, 
and indeed translators generally. 

xxiii. 32. Two other malefactors. This sad blunder 
has met with frequent animadversion. But gross as it is, 
it is not (as are many others) likely to mislead the sim- 
plest reader. Henry Stephens first proposed to put the 
Greek for malefactors between commas and to put other 
in the plural, that the true sense might be plainly seen. 
This simple method, which Priestley has followed in his 
Harmony, will suffice —wo others, malefactors, &c. 
Let it be observed, that the Bishops’ Bible and the Gene- 
van are not liable to the least exception in this instance: 
in the former— And there were two evyll doers led with 
him to be slain. The same may be said of Tyndal, 
Coverdale and Cranmer, according to Prof. Symonds. 

xxiv. 18. Art thou only a stranger, &c. What sense 
our translators meant to convey here, is left very dubious. 
His being ‘a stranger’ was surely a natural explanation 
of his ignorance; yet at first glance it would seem, that 
even in that case it was a matter of wonder. The idea 
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however conveyed by the majority of interpreters, ancient 
and modern, is an expression of surprise that any one in 
the city at the time, even though but a stranger, should 
not know what had made so deep and universal a sensa- 
tion. Art thou the only sojourner in Jerusalem that hast 
not known, &c.; Newcome. 

xxiv. 30. As he sat at meat with them, he took bread. 
Another specimen of the error noticed by Prof. Symonds 
— the passion of our translators for this uncouth phrase — 
‘sitting at meat.’ It should always be —sat at table. 
See note on Mark viii. 8, page 19. 

xxiv. 49. Behold, I send the promise of my Father 
upon you. The latter part of the verse plainly shows 
that the promise was not completed ; and the Greek, as 
Symonds observes, is rendered in the future almost uni- 
versally by the Latin versions, and indeed in most of 
the English — J will send, &c.; by Castalio, and Beza; 
by Beausobre, the Spanish version, and that of Mons; 
by Wiclif, Tyndal, and the Bishops’ Bible. 

J. P. DABNEY. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF JESUS. 


The account of the transfizuration bears strong inter- 
nal evidence of being the history of a real event. Unless 
it be supposed to be wholly fabricated by the Evangelists 
with a deliberate intention of deceiving, it must, I think, 
be admitted to be true. The particulars of the narrative 
are inconsistent with the supposition that they were de- 
ceived themselves. If they have honestly recorded their 
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own impressions, those impressions cannot be satisfac- 
torily accounted for but by admitting the truth of the 
alleged facts. 

Of the honesty of the sacred writers I shall not speak 
at present, but shall take it for granted, and before pro- 
ceeding to other reflections suggested by the narrative 
will briefly state some reasons for the assertion, that the 
three disciples could not in this case have been under a 
delusion operating upon their minds or senses. 

The supposition that they were thus deluded has in- 
deed been made, and ingeniously maintained. There 
are those who are offended with the miraculous portions 
of the gospel narrative, and are desirous of explaining 
everything in the New Testament which bears that 
character by the supposition of natural causes, or of 
honest mistakes on the part of the first disciples and con- 
verts of Christianity. ‘There are others who, whilst they 
admit that the first propagation of our religion was accom- 
panied by miracles, believe that some miraculous accounts 
have found their way into the sacred writings by the un- 
intentional errors of the writers, who, in a state of high 
mental excitement occasioned by having witnessed many 
real miracles, ascribed to supernatural agency events 
which in reality were the effect of ordinary causes. 
Both these classes of commentators have attempted to 
explain upon their principles the account of the transfig- 
uration. Jesus, it is said, had just before declared him- 
self to his disciples to be the Messiah by his assent to the 
confession of Peter. ‘Their minds were yet elated by 
the high hopes which that annunciation had inspired. 
They had retired with their Master at night into a moun- 
tain. Whilst he was engaged in prayer at a distance 
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from them they may have conversed together about the 
future glories of the Messiah’s kingdom, and about Moses 
who had foretold it, and Elias who they supposed 
would reappear to announce it. In the midst of this 
conversation they fell asleep, and the thoughts which 
engaged their waking faculties, it is farther imagined, 
continued to occupy them in dreams. They seemed to 
see the Messiah, invested with a heavenly glory, convers- 
ing with the illustrious prophets of the ancient dispensa- 
tion. A storm accompanied by thunder and lightning 
suddenly aroused them, and as they awoke, the two 
prophets of whom they had dreamed seemed to vanish 
out of their sight, and the first object which met their 
eyes was their Master, appearing, in the strong glare of 
lightning in a dark night, with as dazzling a glory as in 
their dreams, and the first sound which they heard was 
thunder, which they interpreted in their confusion as a 
voice from heaven declaring, ‘’This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased; hear ye him.’ Such, it is be- 
lieved, is a fair specimen of the hypotheses by which the 
account of the transfiguration has been explained. I 


have detailed it for the purpose of showing what sort of 


objections have been made to this portion of the gospel 
history, and because an examination of the circumstances 
in reference to this hypothesis may serve more clearly 
to bring out their truth. 

The first reflection which occurs when this explana- 
tion is proposed is, that it ascribes to a dream a power 
over the mind which is wholly unwarranted by experi- 
ence. Any man in an ordinary state of health of body 
and mind is capable of distinguishing between impres- 
sions made in a dream, and those which he receives in 
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his waking hours. A dream may indeed be mistaken 
for a supernatural vision, or the ideas suggested by it for 
a divine communication ; but not, except in cases of cer- 
poreal or mental disease, for an outward and material 
reality. A very vivid dream may sometimes leave on the 
mind for a while after waking a conviction of its reality 
which is soon corrected by reflection ; but on the suppo- 
sition we are considering the correction was never applied 
‘n this case by the disciples. 

In the second place, if the whole was a dream, the 
vhree must have dreamed the same thing at the same 
time, a coincidence little less remarkable than the literal 
‘ruth of the account. To meet this objection, it is said 
that probably Peter alone had the dream; and that it is 
very common for the sacred historians to ascribe to all 
the disciples what was said or done by one, and on the 
contrary to ascribe to one, commonly Peter who was 
most forward among them, what was said or done by all. 
This last remark is certainly true, as may be observed in 
many instances by comparing the account of one Evan- 
gelist with another; but it does not remove the difficulty. 
Peter must have conversed much on the subject with his 
fellow-disciples, and had ample opportunity of correcting 
his false impression, and it is impossible to conceive that he 
could either convince them that they saw what they did not 
see, or persuade himself that he saw what they with pre- 
risely the same advantages for observation knew nothing 
of. ‘The circumstance therefore that all three are repre- 
sented as being the witnesses of the spectacle, is irrecon- 
cilable with the supposition that they were all deceived. 
Either they have intentionally palmed a falsehood upon 
the world, or their testimony is literally true. 
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In the third place, it is to be observed that Jesus him- 
self gave them a clearly implied permission to publish 
what they had seen after his death ; —‘tell the vision to 
no man, until the Son of man be risen again from the 
dead.’ He forbade them to speak of it during his life, 
for the same reason probably for which he often prohib- 
ited the publication of his miracles, —lest they should 
attract a multitude about him with false conceptions and 
hopes respecting him, and thus greatly obstruct the pur- 
pose of his mission, and perhaps raise a popular tumult. 
Our Lord saw what impression had been made upon their 
minds; he conversed with them freely about it, but with- 
out uttering a word to correct it, if false; nay, he gave 
them permission at a future period to proclaim it. ‘This 
appears to me to be quite decisive of the matter. Is it 
said that our Lord left many of the errors of his disciples 
uncorrected; that his attention during his very short 
ministry was chiefly directed to the inculcation of the 
great principles of his religion ; and that he trusted for the 
enlightening of the minds of his disciples and the correc- 
tion of their errors in matters of inferior importance to 
the progress of time and a better understanding of the 
spirit of the gospel? ‘The truth of this remark is readily 
acknowledged. But what classes of subjects were thus 
left untouched by our Lord? They were either such as 
related to the high spiritual character and purposes of his 
religion, which his disciples during his life were wholly 
incapable of understanding, or they were such as had no 
relation to his religion, upon which therefore it did not 
come within the purpose of his mission to instruct them. 
In this case the subject was wholly within their com- 
prehension. If he had simply told them, that what they 
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imagined they had seen was only a dream, what could 
have been more intelligible? ‘Their minds. would have 
been set right at once and forever. ‘They never after- 
wards could have regarded the subject under any other 
aspect than the true one. It was also a matter intimately 
connected with his religion. It was to the disciples the 
most striking sign which they had yet seen of their 
Master’s Messiahship. It seemed to be the sign from 
heaven which had been eagerly demanded by the cap- 
tious Jews, now at length vouchsafed to the chosen few. 
It was an argument therefore upon which they would be 
likely afterwards to insist in preaching the gospel to 
their countrymen, and thus if their belief was erroneous 
and was not corrected, they were liable to place the 
truth of the gospel on a false foundation. Finally, if 
our Lord expected that time and better knowledge 
would remove the mistake, that expectation was not an- 
swered. If it had been, the story would never have 
reached us. But after his death it was promulgated. 
Peter, if he be acknowledged to be the author of th 
second Epistle ascribed to him, distinctly refers to it, 
(2 Pet. i.17,18;) ‘ For he received from God the Father 
honor and glory; when there came such a voice to him 
from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased. And this voice which came 
from heaven we heard, when we were with him in the 
holy mount.’ And indeed the very existence of this 
record in three of the Gospels, one of which, that of 
Mark, is supposed to have been written under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Peter, and has been considered 
as in fact his Gospel, is a standing proof that long after 
their Master had risen from the dead, they continued to 
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avail themselves of his permission to publish this story 
with a still unwavering faith that they were publishing 
the truth. 

On this occasion the disciples saw their Master under a 
new aspect, and one which to them must have been very 
impressive. Hitherto they had seen him without any 
personal distinction to mark his high office — an humble 
man, in the garb of a peasant, subject to hunger, thirst 
and weariness, mingling in the crowd of men and often 
grieved at their impenitence and hardness of heart. 
Now his corporeal nature was transfigured before them. 
He appeared with a shining countenance, like their great 
lawgiver when he came down from the mount after hold- 
ing converse with God. They saw him amidst a hea- 
venly radiance, such as they imagined the angels to 
appear in, when sent on important missions to the world. 
They had seen him rejected, despised and opposed by 
their rulers and teachers, but now the two greatest pro- 
phets of the law, Moses its founder, and Elijah the dis- 
tinguished reformer who restored its original purity, came 
from their bright abodes to converse with him. Perhaps 
they had secretly participated in the wish of the Jews for 
asign from heaven, and wondered at their Master’s refu- 
sal to give it; but now it was granted to them the highly 
favored three — satisfactorily and abundantly granted in 
the bright cloud, the celestial light, the divine voice, and 
above all in the glorified visitants from heaven. And 
whilst this sight was well calculated to give them a very 
high idea of the dignity and importance of their Lord’s 
mission, there was nothing in it to encourage their pre- 
conceived false notions respecting his kingdom. Is not 
this an additional point of internal evidence of the truth of 
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the narrative? The dream or delusion, if it were either, 
was not made up of materials previously existing in their 
minds. ‘They had been dreaming day and night of the 
imagined splendors of the Messiah’s reign, and though 
Jesus had previously told them of his death, the idea was 
not comprehended or retained by them. It was the last 
idea that was likely to enter into their conceptions of his 
kingdom, 1ormed either in their waking or sleeping hours. 

But what was the subject of the conversation which 
the disciples declare that they heard on the mount? It 
was not conquest and empire. ‘ They spake of his de- 
cease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.’ The 
awful event of his death was ever present to our Lord’s 
mind. It cast a solemn but not a troubled hue over his 
whole character and conduct. No apparent success in 
his ministry, no manifestation of popular favor, no ex 
pression of excited hope from his disciples unsettled for a 
moment his deep conviction of its certainty. When his 
followers were elated by his full revelation of himself as 
the Messiah in answer to Peter’s acknowledgement of 
him in that character, he immediately checked their false 
expectations by speaking to them of his death. When 
the multitudes whom he had miraculously fed would have 
taken him by force and made him a king, he dispersed 
them by hinting that he was to suffer and die. When he 
entered in triumph into Jerusalem, he knew amidst the 
loudest hosannas of the multitude that he was going to 
crucifixion. ‘I have a baptism to be baptized with, 
and how am [I straitened till it be accomplished,’ was 
the habitual expression of all his actions. In every 
scene of his life Calvary and the cress were visible in 
the prospect, They appeared eyen from the mount of 
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transfiguration. In the midst of his supernatural glory 
he remembered, that he wastodie. The illustrious dead 
who were sent to converse with him spoke to him of his 
decease. If we carry this thought with us to the perusal 
of the Saviour’s history, how greatly will it be found to 
heighten our conception of the purity, depth and power 
of his trust in God and his benevolence towards man. 
How calmly, how cheerfully did he act in the certainty 
of his impending fate. What an entire absence of re- 
pining and despondency. What an unwavering con- 
sciousness that he was not alone, because the Father was 
with him. And how untiring was he in acts of kindness 
to the people who he knew would put him to death. He 
went about their cities and villages, doing good, — heal- 
ing their sick, feeding their multitudes, and raising their 
dead, dispensing wherever he went the lizht of divine 
wisdom and the blessing of miraculous power, as if he 
had been sure of being rewarded with universal love and 
honor. 

1 have said, that to the disciples this was the most stri- 
king manifestation of their Lord’s glory they had yet 
witnessed. It was so to them, because at that time they 
were not capable of fully appreciating his character. But 
it was not in truth the greatest manifestation of his glory. 
There is a glory far beyond any splendor, sublimity, 
or beauty which the eye can behold, and any melody or 
eloquence that can be made vocal to the ear ;—a glory 
which is to these as the reality to the type or emblem by 
which it is but shadowed forth. It belongs to the soul 
which is deeply moved by a pure and holy impulse to a 
great and good end, which it steadily pursues through 
obstacle and discouragement, amidst persecution and 
scorn, With a generous sacrifice of self and an uncon- 
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querable faith in God. And never was earth visited by a 
brighter manifestation of such glory than that which 
shone in the whole character and life of Jesus. In the 
wilderness which was the scene of his temptation he 
appeared in greater glory than on the mount of trans- 
figuration, for there every form and degree of selfishness 
was deliberately renounced. He refused to employ his 
miraculous powers for the supply of his own personal 
necessities ; or to ally himself to any earthly authority; 
or to seek aggrandizement by ostentatious display. He 
chose to go forth to his great work sustained by no human 
aid, relying solely on God and the might of his truth, 
though he knew that privation and suffering, humiliation 
and death would be the consequence ; he chose it that 
he might establish his religion in the greatest possible 
purity and power, and thus confer the greatest possible 
good on all the coming generations of mankind. In the 
garden of Gethsemane he appeared with greater glory, 
when there were set before him on one hand the cruel 
death the prospect of which wrung his soul with agony, 
and on the other the loss of the infinite blessing which 
would come through his gospel to millions of souls, and 
he bowed in submission to his Father’s will and chose 
death for the good of the world. He appeared in greater 
glory on the cross, when amidst the triumph and insults 
of his enemies, and the tortures they were inflicting, his 
love rose superior to all the horrors of the scene, and 
uttered itself in prayer for their pardon. Neither the 
glorious light and celestial voice in the mount of trans- 
figuration, nor the darkness that shrouded the mount of 
crucifixion, nor the earthquake, nor the rending of the 
veil, nor the graves giving up their dead, proclaimed him 
so surely the Son of God as that prayer. C. PALFREY. 
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MOSES THE AUTHOR OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


{Translated from Eichhorn’s Introduction to the Old Testament 
by Rev. S. Girmay.] 


1. The author of these writings cannot have lived after 
Moses. 


Whoever without prejudice and with the design of 
embracing truth wherever he finds it studies the econ- 
omy of these books, will discover in them an author who 
lived and wrote at the time when the laws were delivered. 
A later author would only have described the constitu- 
tion as it existed in his time. He would have known 
nothing of that which in his time was not in use; nothing 
of those reguiations which, although enjoined by the 
legislator, yet were not reduced to practice; nothing of a 
council existing during the wandering excursion through 
the wilderness, but which continued no longer, after the 
settlement of Palestine ; nothing, in short, of any tempc- 
rary ordinances. On the contrary, he would rather have 
delivered a system of laws, and would have established 
them directly on all sides, as they were in use in his time, 
without retractions and limitations,* without closer defi- 
nitions and explanations, as they became necessary from 
time to time. As it is not at present the case with these 
books that all laws of every kind stand in classes together, 
but after the first and fundamental enactment of the 
system addition followed addition, explanation followed 
explanation, and stricter limitations were substituted in 


* See a very evident abandonment of a law before enjoined, in 
Deut. xii. 20, compared with Levit. xvii. 
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the room of preceding cnes; who perceives not in all this 
a composition contemporary with the legislation, inform- 
ing us how the legislator from time to time enlarged and 
refined upon his system? Who indeed perceives not, 
especially in the fourth book, a regular legislative diary, 
particularly as it relates alterations and restrictions always 
in connexion with the events which called them forth? 
Finally, would a later author have hit upon the decorous 
language which no enemy of these books can have mis- 
taken? Who does not know that a stranger seldom feels 
the force of a word which expresses too much sufficiently 
strongly to avoid it? 

And if we only examine the Bible history, we shall 
find from Joshua down to Ezra and P¥hemiah inclu- 
sively, in every century throughout, the most explicit 
testimonials of the existence of these books. 

The whole book of Joshua supposes their existence. 
Joshua, 1.8, speaks of the ‘Book of the Law,’ as also viii. 
31, 32,34; xxiii. 6; xxiv. 26. Soon after Joshua’s death 
the new colony in Palestine, according to the usual des- 
tiny of ancient and modern colonies, ran to confusion, 
and the heroic age commenced under the Judges. At 
length Samuel arose and instituted the seminary of edu- 
cation which is called the School of the Prophets, in 
which probably these books were made the ground-work 
of instruction. Shortly after appeared David, from whom 
and from whose contemporaries most of the hymns were 
derived which are collected in the book of Psalms. And 
in these —how many traces of these writings! I will 
not simply appeal to allusions, nor will I merely adduce 
the extracts from Genesis and Exodus which are con- 
tained in the civ., cv., cvi. and cvii. psalms; since an 
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objector may perhaps ascribe these hymns to an unknown 
author, of a period after David. But the fortieth psalm, 
which everything — its relative position, its inscription, 
its tone and language — evince to be the production of 
David, refers in the seventh verse to the volume in which 


were inscribed the laws of sacrifice. And in his parting 


speech David exhorts Solomon to remain faithful to that 
which was written in the Law, 1 Kings ii. 3. 

Soon after David the Hebrew kingdom was rent into 
two states, whereby a religious separation was unavoida- 
ble, which shortly degenerated into a religious feud. 
Now we find among the descendants of the members of 
the Israelitish kingdom not one of the canonical writings 
of the Old Testament except our five books. Had they 
been collected, much more had they been forged, after 
this unhappy separation in either of these two kingdoms, 
would the other kingdom have adopted them? How far 
their antipathy on these points went, history renders 
sufficiently clear. Thus, for example, the kingdom of 
Israel knew of the existence of a book of Joshua from 
times before their separation from the kingdom of Judah; 
but rather than admit the reception of a genuine copy of 
it from the kingdom of Judah, they composed a new 
book of Joshua out of various corrupted sayings and 
legends, which the Samaritans possess to this day. But 
supposing, on the contrary, that these five books were 
already extant at the separation of the two kingdoms, 
several copies of them must have been naturally found 
among the priests who adhered to the ten tribes. These 
priests founded their decisions on the books in question, 
as well after as before the separation; and thus the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch maintained its authority as a national 
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book also in this kingdom. Now if this had at that time 
all the glosses and additions which also occur in the copy 
of the Jews; and if moreover it is inconceivable how 
amidst the hatred of both nations for each other the one 
could have borrowed these glosses and additions from 
the other; it follows that they must have been introduced 
previously to the separation of the two kingdoms, or which 
is the same thing, that these books must already have 
arrived at a period which made many alterations neces- 
sary. 

From this time up to the destruction of the kingdom 
of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar, there took place in that 
kingdom for about the space of fifty years a revival of the 
laws, and a reformation of the religious services accord- 
ing to them. Jehoshaphat commanded the Levites to 
travel round through all the states in his kingdom and to 
instruct the people; and they took with them for this 
purpose the Book of the Law, 2 Chron. xvii. Both 
Jehoiada (2 Chron. xxiii. 18) and after him Hezekiah 
(2 Chron. xxxi. 3) established the worship of God accord- 
ing to that which ‘was written in the Law of Moses.’ 
But immediately after it relapsed under the irreligious 
reign of Manasseh, and Josiah made advances towards a 
new reform according to the prescriptions of these books, 
2 Chron, xxxiv. and xxxv. From the last purification of 
the religious services until the destruction of the state 
and its restoration by Cyrus elapsed only one generation. 
Shortly before the exile Jeremiah uninterruptedly urged 
his contemporaries to the observation of these laws; 
during the exile, Daniel takes notice of the numerous 
transgressions of that ‘which was written in the Law,’ 
(Dan. ix. 11, 13) and the actual infliction of those pun- 
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ishments which were threatened transgressors in the Law ; 
and after the captivity these books are the only rule of 
the new constitution of things. The first colony estab- 
lished the religious worship, the burnt-offerings, the feast 
of tabernacles, and the feasts of the new moons, according 
to the prescriptions therein contained, (Ezra iii. 2) and 
according to the same prescriptions Ezra and Nehemiah 
regulated themselves about eighty years after in their new 
reform of the colony, which was now already half reduced 
to anarchy, Neh. viii. 1, 3, 8, 14; 18; ix. 3. 


2. Moses can be the author of these books. 
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giver of the Hebrew state, in the world —~ this idea can 
be defended only by the most insensate scepticism. Ac- 
cording to the course of the world a state must have a 
founder, and a state where the laws accord with each 
other like the wheels of a machine must have had a law- 
giver. Now what the name of a founder and lawgiver of 
a state was, who can inform us more authentically than 
the people who lived in the state formed by him, and 
who obeyed his laws? And since the Hebrews have 
from time immemorial given out Moses as the lawgiver 
and founder of their state, were it not insanity to call in 
question their testimony —an insanity by which, if it were 
general, all history must fall together, and of which no 
generation of men who lived several centuries after the 
period in question, and who were neither credulous nor 
barbarians, no Plato, no Eupolemus, no Numenius, has 
been capable. 

The accounts of Moses are contained partly in the five 
books which are ascribed to him, partly in later writers. 
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Other contemporary testimonies of him are not to be 
brought, since no writing of any one of his contempora- 
ries, neither among the neighboring nations nor in his 
own nation, has come to ourtimes. Therefore to require 
it is unfair, or to call in question the truth of the relations 
of his life on this account, that they must be deduced 
from his own works, is hypercritical. There are existing 
no contemporary testimonies of Homer, and yet in 
default of them men allow his own works as historical 
sources, in order, from their contents, their expression 
and their representations, to settle his native land, the 
age in which he lived and the travels he undertook, and 
to collect other materials for the history of his life. Why 
shall we not venture to make a similar use of the Mo- 
gaical books? 


3. Only a man like Moses can be the author of these 
books. 


Only aman of that origin, and that education, and 
those occurrences of life, could be the author of the 
books which antiquity ascribes to Moses. 

1. A man of the Egyptian order of priests, who was in 
complete possession of Egyptian literature and had him- 
self taken a part in legislative and executive power, could 
in the constitution of a new state and in its laws some- 
times copy the state and laws of Egypt, and sometimes 
put in opposition his own constitution and laws with 
those of Egypt. He would give accounts of Egypt which 
might stand the test of the strongest criticism. He would 
follow step by step the gradual growth of the arts and 
sciences, the advance of trade, luxury and power, and 
S* 
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the gradual variations of the military and political con- 
stitution there. 

2. A man, by birth and early education a Hebrew, 
who afterwards by a long residence among Hebrew 
shepherds became again domesticated among the He- 
brews, could be possessed of the language and history of 
that nation. Very probably in his early years his inter- 
course with his own nation was suspended by his reception 
at the Egyptian court, and among the priestly orders 
there ; and as his abode there was, as it appears, of a long 
duration, the renewal of that intercourse must have been 
long interrupted, since an intercourse with shepherds, 
(the most despicable of all conditions in the eyes of 
Egyptians,) must have unavoidably occasioned his ban- 
ishment from court and exclusion from the order, if not 
more severe misfortunes. That proscription probably 
took place when he first began to exercise his patriotism 
in behalf of the Hebrews, and was on that account com- 
pelled to avoid the court and the country; consequently 
@ very strict intercourse with his nation could only have 
happened to Moses during his first abode in Arabia. 
For according to the first book of Chronicles members 
of his nation, viz. Ephraimites, actually wandered thither, 
even to the borders of Palestine, with their herds, and 
were once beat back with loss by the inhabitants of 
Gath, whose herds they attempted to plunder after the 
manner of Bedouins, (1 Chron. vii. 21.) Ilere in his in- 
tercourse with them he was compelled to become familiar 
with their language; here he could acquire that pure 
expression in which these five books are composed, by 
means of those national songs which were sung in the 
Jap of idle pastoral life ; here, at that time, and still more 
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afterwards, when he had assumed the office of military 
leader of the Hebrews, he could become intimate with 
their early history, which constitutes a great part of his 
first book. 

3. A man like Moses, who was acquainted with the 
Arabians and neighboring nations, and who went about 
among them in a pastoral manner, partly in a private 
capacity, and partly as a leader, could collect accounts 
of the Ishmaelites, Edomites, and other nations, which 
were in alliance with his own, or were connected with it 
formerly. 

4. Finally, since the four last books of a legislative 
record of the Hebrews must have had a contemporary 
author, — how possible is it, that Moses the lawgiver 
himself composed that record, word for word. 


GENUINENESS OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 


[Translated from Eichhorn’s Introduction to the Old Testament 
by Rev. 8S. Girmay.] 


1. The fragmentary compilation of the whole first 
book of Moses; the conscientiousness with which the 
compiler gave exactly every word from his documents ; 
his endeavor to let nothing be lost, which is evident from 
the respective insertions ; these, together with all the 
other proceedings of the compiler, must extort the ac- 
knowledgement from every impartial inquirer, that the 
contents of the book must be genuine. _ 

2. Still more do its ignorance and poverty sustian 
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the high antiquity and genuineness of its accounts. If 
Genesis had anything to say about a creation of the earth 
out of a universal body of water, or in consequence of a 
conflagration, which our natural philosophers read in the 
archives of nature, I myself should be a doubter of its 
genuineness and antiquity. For those deep secrets of 
nature would go below the horizon of gray antiquity. 
But since it delivers in a picture of the creation the 
great proposition, that God is the author of everything 
that exists, by which whole systems of ancient sages 
fall to the ground ; it is consequently a representation of 
the origin of man suited to the comprehension of the 
youth of the world, and worthy to open the history of the 
Old Testament. 

How meagre are the accounts from Adam to Noah 
and from Noahto Abraham! Ten genealogical links, and 
nothing more! ‘The whole history of forgeries does not 
make us acquainted with an imagination so barren, as to 
think it worth while to forge ten names. Among all 
known literary forgers, whoever wished to stamp his 
own abortion with the seal of antiquity, spake of wonder- 
ful things which were capable of attracting attention. 
And according to analogy a forged Genesis must have 
spoken of gods, and demi-gods, and aerial beings, of 
millions of years, and kingdoms of genii, and so forth. 
Far from this our present Genesis; it has only a few 
names ;— could not these names have been really 
landed into the postdiluvian, out of the antediluvian 
world, along .with Noah’s ark 1 

And when the history becomes more copious, — no 
great historical events—no conquests of states —no 
acquisitionsof enormous territories; but family scenes — 
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the life of a few shepherds, far removed from the 
glare of conqucrors of the world, who are everywhere 
else made the subject of fabulous history. — How small 
moreover is the world about them! Abraham smites 
with four hundred servants four armies with their 
kings, and puts them to flight ; the war, however small 
it may have been, is still related with an anima- 
tion and an astonishment which make it evident, 
that an expedition with four hundred servants, and a 
war of four emirs against five, was to the narrator an 
event which had nothing similar in the history of those 
times. 

‘ne only learned portion of Genesis is that very 
ancient land-chart in chapter x. But if we only will not 


follow the whims of former commentators, nor out of a 
blind fondness for our own nation dream the sweet 
dream, that Moses gave the founders of all nations, and 
therefore of our own; this chapter contains nothing 
impossible for sa early a period, — not indeed cosmograph- 
ical accounts of whole world, but simply of that part of it 
discovered by the Phenicians, 

3. Inthe next place, where other nations deliver cro- 
dible accounts, the book of Genesis need not fear a com- 
parison. According to Herodotus the original seat of 
the Phenicians was at the Red Sea, and their trading 
habits drew a colony of them to the shore of the Medi- 
terranean, which was more convenient for mercantile 
pursuits. Just so does Genesis consider the Canaan- 
ites as a new nation, who wandered into Palestine, 
xii. 6, xiii. 7. The picture, which ancient history 
draws of the financial establishments of the Phara- 
ohs is also confirmed by Genesis. According to this 
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book, all possessions except those of the priests became 
by the finance revolution effected by Joseph goods of 
the crown, and the peasants were henceforwards only 
tenants of the crown. Both according to sacred and 
profane history the priests in Egypt formed a separate 
caste (Gen. xlvii. 22) ; according to both, the Egyptians 
ate with no foreigner (Gen. xliil. 32); according to 
both the occupation of shepherds was an abomination in 
the eyes of the Egyptians, (Gen. xlvi. 24). 

4. And above all, the tone of the narrative which 
marks the first book of Moses. I know no more convincing 
proof of the genuineness of the patriarchal history than 
this, for him who has a heart open to nature and who 
can set himself down in the youth of the world and in the 
domestic life of a shepherd. As the world and mankind 
through all ages down cannot remain the same, so the 
tone of history is altered ; and nations, and periods, and 
subjects of history must vary from time to time. Now 
Genesis describes the period of the childhood and youth 
of the world; and how childlike and youthful is its con- 
stant tone! Its subject is for the most part the domes- 
tic life of a single shepherd, and it everywhere breathes 
the pure simplicity and domestic talkativeness of the 
pastoral life! Let him who in a soft morning calm, 
and with a spirit open and susceptible of deep impres- 
sions of the purest simplicity, has read and felt a passage 
in the life of Abraham, of Isaac, or of Jacab — let such 
a one immediately afier read and feel another passage 
from the life of David or of Solomon, or one of the ex- 
ploits in the book of Judges ;—certainly he will not only 
perceive the immeasurable distance of both works from 
his own time and his own contemporary historiography, 
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he will also see a widely marked distinction between the 
works themselves. In the one, pure unaffected nature, 
which captivates the heart; in the other, still indeed 
nature, but no longer in such copious streams; in the one 
a deep tone of the most original simplicity, in the other 
somewhat more refinement with less originality; in the 
one the unmixed language of the sons of nature, in the 
other a language tinged with the colors ‘of already ad- 
vanced luxury and cultivation. And he whom age and 
incapacity to place his mind down in childhood and 
youth render unsusceptible of such impressions—let him 
learn, by an experiment with a child not yet corrupted by 
a false taste, what different impressions passages out of 
those different periods make upon the tender soul of 
childhood ! 

It cannot be denied, that much of the natural coloring 
which is thrown upon the descriptions by the age and 
events commemorated is lost when separated from the 
original, and without detracting from the services of an- 
cient and modern translators I must insist, that no trans- 
lation into our later, scientific, cold, abstract languages 
has yet caught the spirit of this book in the original, 
or copied its childlike traits, expressed as they are in a 
language so ancient, plain, unformed, poetically colored 
and unabstract. How much wrong must Moses have 
suffered hitherto from his inexperienced judges, who were 
compelled to try and condemn the inaccessible original 
from incorrect copies ! 

5. Further, the gradual advances which mankind, 
according to the information contained in this book, made, 
could be described by no impostor with that truth which 
stands the strongest test, with relative circumstances so 
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various, in a gradation so natural, in such small undesign- 
ed coincidences, and in an order so closely continued.* 
6. In the last place, let any one compare the accounts 
in Moses with the most ancient of any other nations, 
it will be abundantly perceived that the purest streams 
are those which flow from the former. Among all ancient 
nations there is not one, which has produced anything 
similar; in all ancient history nothing which even 
comes near those touches of simplicity, exactness, and 
philosophical truth to be found in this book. Other na- 
tional accounts swarm with fables, in which even the most 
confident knowledge of antiquity and of symbolical lan- 
guage knows not how to find any sense ; they have been 
already misunderstood in early times by the nations who 
possessed them, disfigured by silly explanations, garnish- 
ings and additions, and rendered utterly incomprehensi- 
ble; and the ideas, which they once contained, are lost. 
These books, on the contrary, for the most part preserve 
their original and plain sense ; they breathe, though often 
in a high, yet always comprehensible style of imagery, 
the pure childishness of the primitive world ; and amidst 
all the wonderful marvels which they appear to unfold, 


they are not themselves wonderful to him who can become 
familiar with their language. For example, their oldest 
philosophy respecting the origin of things, which in the 
theogonies and cosmogonies of other nations has often 
assumed such a ridiculous appearance in consequence of 
modern misconceptions, is among the Hebrews so full of 


simplicity, dignity and truth, and so free from the chi- 
meras of other nations, that they are entitled, if only for 
this single circumstance, to the crown of approbation. 


* Our limits oblige us to omit the illustrations which are given 
under this head. Ep. 8. J. 
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